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THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


{Royal Hospital of St. Katherine, Regent’s Park.] 


ST. KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL. 


Tue Royal Hospital of St. Katherine was founded in 
1148, by Queen Matilda, wife of King Stephen, for a 
master, three brothers chaplains, three sisters, and six 
poor scholars, es to herself and her successors, 
the future queens of England, the nomination of the 
master upon every vacancy; but she granted the per- 

tual custody of the hospital to the monastery of the 

oly Trinity, or Christ Church, which was then in 
high repute. The ground on which the hospital was 
built was on the east side of the Tower of London, on 
the north bank of the river. The site is now occupied 
by St. Katherine’s Docks. In 1255 Queen Eleanor 
brought a suit against the monks, and acquired the 
custody of the hospital and its entire revenues. After 
the king’s death she re-founded it for a master, three 
brothers, three sisters, ten poor women called bedes- 
women, and six poor scholars. Her charter is dated 
the 5th of July, 1273. Had not the original hospital 
been dissolved, St. Katherine’s Hospital would now 
have been the most ancient ecclesiastical community 
in the kingdom: and it is still the fourth in point of 
antiquity, coming after Peter House, Cambridge, and 
Merton and Balliol Colleges, Oxford. The queens of 
England are by law the perpetual patronesses, it being 
considered, say the lawyers, as part of their dower. 
They nominate the master, brethren, and sisters, and 
may increase or diminish their number, and alter the 
statutes for the government of the institution. “The 
Queen Dowager hath no power or jurisdiction when 
there is a Queen Consort;” but “if there is a Queen 
Regnant and a Queen Dowager, the latter would have 
the power in preference to the Queen Regnant.” In 
Queen Eleanor’s charter the object of her foundation 
is stated to be “for the health of the soul of her late 
husband and of the souls of the preceding and succeed- 
ing kings and queens.” One of the priests was daily 
required “to sing the mass of the Holy Virgin Mary ; 
another, daily to celebrate the divine service of the day, 
solemnly and devoutly for the aforesaid souls.” She 
ordained that every day throughout the year until the 
16th day of November, which was, the deposition of 
Edmund, the Archbishop and Confessor, there should 
be given, at the ordering of the master and his suc- 
cessors, to twenty-four poor men, for the aforesaid 
souls, twelve pence; and on the said day of St. Ed- 
mund the Confessor, namely, the day of the death of 
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.| tenance, on which the king, Henr 





her husband, King Henry, there should be bestowed, 
in form aforesaid, upon one thousand poor men to each 
a half-penny. 

In 1442 privileges of a most remarkable kind were 
granted to St. Katherine’s, which, we may feel assured, 
never wanted a “friend at court” while there was a 
queen consort. The master had reported that the 
revenucs of the hospital were insufficient for its main- 
VI., granted a 
charter constituting a certain district in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hospital a precinct exempt with all 
its inhabitants from all ecclesiastical and secular juris- 
diction, except that of the lord chancellor and the 
master of the hospital. This charter further granted 
to the hospital a fair to be held at Tower Hill within 
the precinct every year, for twenty-one days after 
St. James’s Day; also the assize of bread, wine, 
beer, and other victuals, custody of weights and mea- 
sures, civil and criminal jurisdiction; exemption from 
payments of tenths or other quota granted by the 
clergy ; also exemption from subsidies imposed by the 
Commons; and they were to have as many writs as 
they pleased out of the king’s courts without fee of © 
sealing. The hospital held this precinct as its own 
property and demesne, its revenues being increased 

y fines on renewal of leases and by ground-rents of the 
houses which it contained. It is said, and with much 
ag that the intercession of Anne Boleyn with 

enry VIII. saved the hospital from dissolution. The 
revenues at that time appear from a survey to have 
amourted to 338/. The first master appointed by 
Queen Elizabeth sold the privilege of holding the fair 
to the City for seven hundred marks ; and he was sus- 
pected of other peculations not very creditable to the 
newly reformed religion. In 1698 Lord Chancellor 
Somers, as visitor, removed the master, and drew up 
rules and orders for the better government of the hos- 
pital. In 1705 a school was established for the children 
of the precinct at the charge of the hospital, and after 
they left school they were apprenticed and placed at 
service. 

Early in 1824 some of the principal merchants in 
the City obtained the sanction of government to 
apply for an act of parliament to construct wet-docks 
between the Tower and the London Docks, a space 
which would include the site of the chapel, hospital, 
and entire precinct of St. Katherine ; and when the 


‘act was obtained, the new Dock Company made com- 
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nsation to the hospital, under the direction of Lord 
‘hancellor Eldon, to the following amount, namely, 
125,000/. as the value of the precinct estate ; 36,000/. 
for building a new bospital; 20002. for the purchase 
of a site; and several smaller sums, as compensation 
to certain officers and members of the hospital, whose 
interests would be affected by removal to another situa- 
tion. The precinct possessed at this time both a spi- 
ritual and temporal court. The spiritual court was a 
royal jurisdiction for all ecclesiastical causes within 
the precincts, probates of wills, &c. ; and appeals from 
it could be made to the lord chancellor only. The 
officers of this court were a registrar, ten one and 
an apparitor. In the temporal court the high-steward 
of the jurisdiction of St. Katherine’s presided, and 
heard and determined all disputes arising within the 
precinct. A high bailiff, a prothonotary, and a pri- 
son were appendages of the court. In 166] the num- 
ber of houses within the precinct was 731; in 1708 
there were 850; and the number successively dimi- 
nished to 505 in 1801, and 427 in 1821, which were 
inhabited by 685 families. 

A site having been granted on the east side of the 
Regent's Park by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, the new Lospital buildings were erected there. 
The centre consists of a chapel, with chapter-house ; 
and on each side of the chapel are three houses, those 
on one side being for the brothers, and the others for 
the sisters, with requisite offices and outbuildings, in- 
cluding a coach-house; and at each end, by the Park 
side, there isa lodge. The residence of the master, 
on the opposite side of the carriage-road, is situated in 
about two acres of land Jaid out in ornamental grounds 
and shrubberies. The ancient and interesting monu- 
ments were transported at the expense of the Dock 
Company to the new chapel, where they have been re- 
stored at an enormous expense. The cost of setting up 
and restoring the monument of John Holland, Duke of 
Exeter, who died in 1448, which constituted the most 
remarkable feature of the old hospital, amounted to 
nearly a thousand pounds; and no expense was spared 
which could add to the embellishment of the edifice. 
Large sums were expended for stained glass, and for 
the iron railings and walls round the premises. The 
well and an ornamental pump cost many hundred 
pounds, and, after all, the water proved totally unfit 
for use. The site is so bad, from the nature of the soil, 
as to have required a very large sum for the repair of 
the foundations. 

The affairs of the hospital are managed by the 
chapter, which consists of the master, the three 
brothers, and the three sisters. The brothers are in 
holy orders, but are not restrained from marriage ; and 
the sisters are usually unmarried, though instances 
have occurred of widows being appointed. All im- 

rtant business must be transacted in the chapter- 

ouse, and by a majority of the chapter present, as 
voting by proxy is not allowed. The master, brethren, 
and sisters have each a vote, and the requisite majority 
of four must include one of each; that is, the master, 
one brother, and two sisters, or the master, one sister, 
and two brothers. One brother is required to be in re- 
sidence constantly, in order to conduct the service in 
the chapel. He is assisted by a reader, who is paid 
100/. a-year from the funds of the hospital. The sisters, 
as before stated, do not always reside. The original 
number of ten bedeswomen has been increased to 
twenty, and an addition made of twenty bedesmen. 
They are non-resident, and receive 10/. a year for life, 
but have no duties to perform. The appointment of 
bedesmen and bedeswomen rests solely with the 
master, and they are usually decayed small trades- 
people, old servants of good character, or other 





people, The school is on a small scale, and contains 
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twenty-four boys and twelve girls, who are clothed 
during their continuance, an dine at the hospital 
every Sunday. Ata suitable age the boys are appren- 
ticed, with a premium ; and on the girls going to ser- 
vice they receive an outfit, and a sum is deposited for 
them in a savings’ bank. If they conduct themselves 
well, both enjoy some subsequent pecuniary benefit. 
The income of the hospital in 1837 was 5504/., and the 
expenditure 4454/. The sum paid to the master, three 
brothers, three sisters, and forty bedesmen and bedes- 
women, amounts to 2100/. a-year. The fines on the 
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renewal of leases are distributed into three parts; one - 


of which goes to the master, one to the brethren and 
sisters conjointly, and one-third for repair of build- 
ings. The master has an income of 1200/. a-year and 
an elegant mansion in the Regent’s Park, situated in 
the midst of its own pleasure-grounds. The three 
brethren have each 300/. a-year, and the three sisters 
each 20U/. The real alms-people are non-resident, and 
three or four years ago two of the sisters were non- 
resident also, and Jet their residence in the hospital at 
a rent of 90/. a-year each. 





THOMAS FULLER. 
(Concluded frum p. 172.) 


Fu.uer’s chief works are historical and contain much 
that is highly valuable, and are the result of considerable 
research, Yet it would be idle to speak of them as great 
works; they are wanting in those qualities that belong 
to a historian of the highest order. Coleridge, in a 
passage from which we have already quoted, says, “ Next 
to Shakspere, I am not certain whether Fuller, beyond 
all other writers, does not excite in me the sense and 
emotion of the marvellous.” If this had been written 
for the press 1t would doubtless have been qualified, 
though, in a certain sense, true; but there is a vast 
difference between them. Fuller has left no work 
moulded into a nearly perfect form. He has enun- 
ciated no great truths such as his own age needed, and 
are as bright lights to all succeeding ages. There are 
no evidences in his works of any great reach or pro- 
fundity of thought. Everywhere is proof sufficient of 
a very high order of iuteliect, but nowhere we think of 
the highest. Yet there is hardlya more thoroughly 
enjoyable writer ; and his life seems to have been one 
of enjoyment. Cast upon troublous times he escaped 
with as little trouble as any man well could. Seeing 
great and manifest faults on both sides engaged in the 
mighty struggle, he did not like Lord Falkland sink 
into melancholy because he could not heartily join 
either, but pursued, as quietly as they would let him, 
his own course, taking the cheerful footpath way. But 
we must not trespass further: but will give a few ex- 
amples of his mode of writing, and endeavour to 
select them so as to illustrate our remarks. His his- 
tories are strange fragmentary pieces inlaid with wit, 
without any regard to the dignity of style or appro- 
priateness to the seriousness of the subject; and the 
wit itself is of every kind, for he is not at all choice 
about its quality, nor always about its refinement: it 
sometimes indeed makes you stand aghast for a mo- 
ment, but it is certain to be followed by an explosion 
of most genuine and irresistible laughter. Then they 
abound with digressions and stories, and these are 
always well told, and in truth are their most attractive 
rtions. There is considerable judgment displayed in 

is estimation of character; his view of that of the 
Emperor Saladin might be mentioned as an example ; 
so clear, keen, generous, and manly: it is, however, 
too long to extract. We will give, as a sample of his 
mode of narration, in its good and bad qualities, his 
account of a sea-fight between the Genoese and Vene- 
tians in 1260, from his ‘Holy War.’ The Venetians 
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had burnt five-and-twenty of the Genoese ships which 
they found in the haven at Ptolemais. “To avenge 
this loss the state of Genoa sent from home a navy of 
fifty ships of all sorts, which came to Tyre. There 
met they Reinerius Zenus, Duke of Venice, with the 
united power of the Venetians and Pisans, counting no 
fewer than seventy-four vessels well provided. They 
would have fought in the very haven of Tyre, but the 
governor of the city forbade it: it would be more 
scandalous to Christianity ; the roving fireballs might 
hurt the city, and sinking ships hinder the harbour; 
besides, the conquered party would probably complain 
of the partiality of the place, that it more favoured one 
side: they should not fight under his nose; if they 
had a mind to it, Jet them out and try their fortunes 
in the open sea. Accordingly it was performed ; out 
they go and fall to their work. Their galleys, like os- 
triches, used their legs more than their wings, more run- 
ning with oars than flying with sails. At this time, 
before ordnance was found out, ships were both guns 
and bullets themselves, and furiously ran one against 
another. They began with this arietation: herein 
strength was much, but not all; nimbleness was also 
i advantageous to break and slent the downright 
rusbings of a stronger vessel. 

pling: here the steady ship had the better of it; and 
those soldiers who best kept their legs could best use 
their arms, the surest stander being always the soundest 
striker. Much valour was showed on both sides, and 
at last the victory fell to the Venetian. The Genoans 
losing five and twenty of their ships, fled, and saved 
the rest in the haven of Tyre, after a most cruel and 
desperate battle. And surely sea-fights are more 
bloody than those on the land, especially since guns 
came up, whose shot betwixt wind and water (like those 
wounds so often mentioned in the Scripture under the 
fifth rib) is commonly observed mortal. Yea, full 
harder it is for a ship, when arrested and engaged in 
battle, to clear itself, than for soldiers by land to save 
themselves by flight. Here neither his own two nor 
his horse’s four Jegs can bestead any; but like acci- 
dents they must perish with their subjects, and sink 
with their ship.” The above, apart from its odd al- 
lusions and strange garnishings, exhibits no mean 
powers of narration. 

Charles Lamb, than whom few men were ever better 
fitted to enjoy his singularities as well as his excel- 
Jencies, and who was, almost of necessity, a hearty 
admirer of him, says “ Above all, his way of telling a 
story, for its eager livelinessand the perpetual running 
commentary of the narrator happily blended with the 
narration, is perhaps unequalled.” The above de- 
scription of a sea-fight might serve to show this “ eager 
liveliness,” but we will add one of his stories; for the 
complete enjoyment of which, it ought to be borne in 
mind that it is taken from the ‘Church History :’ it 
forms part of his account of the insurrection of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in Queen Mary’s reign. “The queen, 
hearing of his commotion, sent an herald unto him to de- 
sist, which herald came to Sir Thomas's house ; deeply 
moated rourd about, the bridge being drawn up, yet 
so that a place like a ford pretended a safe passage 
thereunto. On the inside thereof walked the proper 
case of a man well habited, and his face carrying no 
despair of wisdom therein. The herald asked him 
whether he might safely go over there? to whom the 
other slightly answered, ‘Yea, yea.’ But had not the 


strength of his horse been more than ordinary, he 
either had been drowned in the water, or buried in 
the mud. The herald hardly escaping, fills all the 
house with complaints, that, being an officer sent from 
the queen under the protection of the public faith 
(having his coat, his conduct, upon him), he should 
be so wilfully abused by false directions to the danger 
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of his life by one of Sir Thomas's servants. The 
knight, highly offended at the fault (as gentleman 
enough and enemy to actions of baseness), summons 
all his servants to appear before the herald, vowing 
that the offender should be sent prisoner to the queen 
with his legs bound beneath his horse’s belly, to re 
ceive from her the reward of his wickedness. The 
herald challengeth the party at the first sight of him. 
‘Alas!’ said Sir Thomas, ‘he is a mere natural: as 
will appear, if you please to examine him.’ ‘Why 
Sirrah,’ said the herald, ‘ did you direct me to come over 
where it was almost impossible to pass without drown- 
ing? To whom the other answered, ‘The ducks 
came over not long before you, whose legs were 
shorter than your horse’s.’ Hereat the herald smiled 
out his anger, adding withal, ‘Sir Thomas, hereafter 
let your fool wear the badge of his profession on him, 
that he may deceive no more in this kind.’” Equally 
good in their way are his digressions. ‘lake one from 
the midst of his description of the siege of Jerusalem 
in his ‘Holy War.’ “ As for the want of ladders that 
was pag! supplied: for the Genoans arriving with 
a fleet in Palestine brought most curious engineers, 
who framed a wooden tower, and all other artificial in- 
struments. For we must not think that the world was 
at a loss for war tools before the brood of guns was 
hatched: it had the battering-ram, first found out by 
Epeus at the taking of Troy; the balista, to discharge 
great stones invented by the Phoenicians ; the catapulta, 
being a sling of mighty strength, whereof the Syrians 
were authors: and perchance King Uzziah first made 
it; for we find him very dextrous and happy in de- 
vising such things. And although these bear-whel 
were but rude and unshaped at the first, yet art did: 
lick them afterwards, and they got more teeth and 
sharper nails by degrees; so that every age set them 
forth in a new edition, corrected and amended. But 
these and many more voluminous engines (for the ram 
alone had an hundred men to manage it) are now vir- 
tually epitomized in the cannon. And though some 
may say that the finding of guns hath been the losing 
of many men’s lives, yet it will appear that battles now 
are fought with more expedition, and victory standeth 
not so long a neuter, before she express herself on one 
side or other. But these guns have shot my dis- 
course from the siege of Jerusalem: to return thither 
again.” Then again the way in which he brings in 
anecdotes, which his large memory has ever ready, on 
all occasions to illustrate or enliven his text is very 
amusing. In winding up his history of the Crusades, 
he says that the King of Spain is the nominal King of 
Jerusalem, though “at this day the Turk hath eleven 
points of the law in Jerusalem ;’ whether the Spaniard 
shall ever recover it he “will leave to others; and 
meantime conclude more serious matters with this 
pleasant passage:—When the late wars in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth were hot between England and 
Spain, there were commissioners on both sides ap- 
pointed to treat of peace: they met in a town of the 
French kings: and first it was debated what tongue 
the negotiation should be handled in. A Spaniard, 
thinking to give the English commissioners a shrewd 
gird, proposed the French tongue as most fit, it being 
a language which the Spaniards were well skilled in; 
and for these gentlemen of England, I suppose (said 
he), that they cannot be ignorant of the language of 
their fellow-subjects; their queen is queen of France 
as weil as Sache’. Nay in faith, masters (replied 
Doctor Dale, the Master of Requests), the French 
tongue is too vulgar for a business of this secrecy and 
importance, especially in a French town: we will 
rather treat in Hebrew, the language of Jerusalem, 
whereof your master is king ; I suppose you are herein 
as well skilled as we in French.” Fuller's — 
2 
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in quaintnesses and odd sayings is so notorious that we 
suppose we must give one or two of them which we 
may take nearly at random, for they are scattered over 
every page, and then we will wind up this notice, 
which has stretched out very far beyond the limits we 
intended. “ Difficult trifles, hard to do, useless when 
done; who will pity the aching of his teeth, who hath 
wilfully hurt them, with cracking that shell wherein 
he knew there was no kernel?” Plausible lies the 
most dangerous. “ Unconscionable liars, though they 
most hurt themselves, do the Jeast harm others, whose 
loud ones are both the poison and the antidote, seeing 
no man will believe them. Small grit and gravel may 
choke a man ; but that stone can never stop his throat 
which cannot enter into his mouth.” 

But al] these chips can give but a poor notion of the 
infinite riches of the original. It is as the old story of 
the ant and the brick. Yet something perhaps 
will ined ; and it will be seen that much that at 
first sight has a look of mere quaintness has a deeper 
significance within it. How complete an answer does 
the last sentence quoted apply to those who while they 
look with all complacency at what appears like truth, 
perverted and unwholesome as it may be, cannot 
endure, nay declaim loudly against what is above or 
beyond the letter of it, though the highest truth may 
be its essence. We have wien none of our extracts 
from Fuller’s ‘Worthies,’ yet there perhaps the keen- 
ness of his discrimination and robustness of intellect 
are most apparent. The sagacity with which he 

ierces through and decides on the various characters 
is admirable, and considering the large number that 
passes before him, it is surprising in how few instances 
he is far wrong in his verdict. Here as in his ‘Church 
History’ his freedom from prejudice, his sympathy 
with goodness wherever he discerns it, the crt 
with which he endeavours to see what is good in all, 
and the heartiness with which he testifies to its pre- 
sece when he does find it, are deserving all honour, and 
stand in strong contrast with the ordinary practice of 
his contemporaries. This is especially noticeable in 
his accounts of the old monasteries and their inha- 
bitants, of the Roman Catholic divines, and of the 
Puritans, although from all of them parted by strong 
feelings of repulsion. To sum up all in a word: he 
was a true-hearted honest man, sincere, charitable, 
generous ; in his social duties blameless: as an author, 
thoroughly original, possessed of a lively imagination, 
sound sense, much wisdom, and an everflowing, indeed 
overflowing, cheerfulness. He wanted alone, perha 
a severer mental discipline to have become a really 
great man, as he is now but a great one comparatively. 
His works have in some measure Jost their use. They 
are for the student of our literature rather than for the 
general reader. But the contemplation of his character 
as we read it in his Life and works is not without 
good for all of us. We may learn there that to keep 
our hearts open to all kindly feelings, to avoid forming 
harsh notions of men who may differ from us ever so 
widely, to cherish wide sympathies, and to seek after 
comprehensiveness of thought and clearness of vision 
—that this is the best way to attain truth and happi- 
ness; and that in pursuing our own proper course, 
whatever that may be, with cheerful earnest sincerity, 
consists at once our strength and our safety. 





Terrace Cultivation in Ladakh.—The first step in the process 
of tillage is to clear the ground of its incumbrances, and, as far 
as possible, equalize the surface. The larger blocks of stone are 
left undisturbed, but the smaller fragments are collected and 
arranged in longitudinal pe or walls, traversing the face of the 
declivity, which every field more or less presents, forming a series 


of parallels, the space Letween which is made as level as possible 
by conveying materials from the upper to the lower edge of the 
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sl In this manner a succession of terraces is constructed, 
each supported by a stone breastwork, and down which stone 
channels communicating with some spring or natural reservoir 
on the higher conduct a plentiful supply of water. This 
is the disposition of the grounds in the vicinity of the villages 
and towns which are situated in the different valleys forming the 
inhabited and cultivable portion of Ladakh ; but even in solitary 
wed remote from human habitations, stone dikes may be 

ed crossing the sloping sides of mountains near their base : 
these are constructed by the to assist the deposit of soil 
and gravel by the melting snows, and they are thus left for many 
years, perhaps for some generations, for the operation of natural 
agency to prepare for the labour of man, and the more ready 
conversion of an abrupt and steril declivity into an accessible 
flight of terraces of cultivation. Upon the field thus gained 
from the mountain, soil has to be, in the first instance, supplied, 
and afterwards enriched by manure, As there is great scarcity 
of wood, the dung of cattle is mostly consumed as fuel, and the 
means of ameliorating the ground must, therefore, be sought in 
the habitations of man. The houses are well provided with 
apartments for this purpose: the floors of these are strewed with 
a coating of gravel three or four inches in thickness, which is 
removed from time to time, and with the ashes of the burnt fuel 
forms the pabulum that sustains the nutritive properties of the 
soil. In some villages public receptacles are constructed for the 
people, and the accumulation of soil for general use.— Moorcroft 
and Trebeck’s Bokhara. 
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The Selva, or Forest Desert of the Amazonas.—The largest 
river of the globe, the Amazonas, in South America, drains the 
most extensive forest-plain we are acquainted with. It extends 
from the mouth of the river westward to the base of the immense 
rocky masses of the Andes, and in this direction measures at 
least 1500 miles, Its extent towards the south, and also partly 
towards the north, has not been exactly ascertained. But a sup- 
position, resting on probable facts, assigns to it, near the mouth 
of the river, a width of 350 miles, which increases in proceeding 
westward, so that at the place where the Amazonas is joined by 
the Madeira the plain is at least 800 miles wide, and still wider 
where it reaches he Andes. Its surface probably com 3 
an area of 1,200,000 square miles, equal to nearly half the 
extent of the Sahara, and to six times thatof France. « . . 
The whole of this low region is covered with an exceedingly 
thick wood. It is composed of large trees of various sizes and 
heights, and what is very remarkable, they differ y in 
species ; no two trees standing together are of the same kind. On 
a space of twenty square yards perhaps thirty or forty trees are 
found, but all of different species. The spaces between them 
are filled up with grass-trees and bushes of different kinds and 
sizes, standing close together, and the whole is united into one 
mass by numerous climbing plants and creepers, which as it 
were constitute the web of the tissue. Thus a woody fabric is 
raised, as impenetrable to man as a wall of stone, and more 
difficult to be removed; near the ground only is found here and 
there a small and low opening, by which the jaguars and other 
wild beasts find access to the beds of the rivers, These woods 
can only be entered where they are traversed by water-courses 
deep enough to be navigated by canoes, but such attempts are 
usually very laborious: the branches of the trees overhang the 
channels from each bank, and as they are also entwined by 
climbing plants, the progress of the canoe can only be effected by 
cutting the branches. ‘The larger rivers afford a more open and 
free access, but at many places similar obstacles occur in them. 
As these impenetrable woods, along the banks of both the larger 
and smaller rivers, surround the higher grounds which are not 
inundated, it is almost impossible to get access to them ; nor does 
it appear that either natives or Europeans have ever settled on 
these tracts. Jn the few elevations which nearer to the 
rivera, and which have been reached, it has almost always been 
found that they are also covered with wood, but of a character less 
wild and dismal. The variety and confusion of species are not so 
great, and the trees are commonly less incumbered with under- 
wood and climbing plants. At a great distance from the banks 
of the Amazonas there are savannahs, or woodless, grassy plains, 
which would afford good pasture-grounds, but have not yet been 
applied to that purpose, being situated too far frem the settle- 
ments, It is stated, that in those places where the great plain 
borders on the more elevated regions, these savannahs are more 
numerous and of greater extent.—Curiosities of Physical Geo- 
graphy: Knight’s Weekly Volume. 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS. 


No. VI.—Sprine Ho.ipays. 


Tue old English poets never contemplated the advent 
of Spring without associating the happiness of human 
beings with the “spirit of life in everything” which 
especially belongs to the season. The Church wisely 
encouraged the same holiday pleasures, whether of 
Easter or Whitsuntide, of the Wake or the Perambu- 
lation. This is a large subject, and one which involves 
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many serious considerations for those who see in na- 
tional customs a reflection of institutions and habits of 
thought. We are no longer a holiday-making people, 
in the old sense of the word. Are we wiser or happier 
for the change ? 

But we shall at present confine ourselves to one or 
two extracts which exhibit the poetical aspect of 
Spring Holidays. 

And first we will turn to a foreign poet, and present 
the Easter of Germany in the words of Githe, as 
translated by Dr, Anster :— 
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“ River and rivulet are freed from ice 
In Spring's affectionate inspiring smile— 
Green are the fields with promise—far away 
To the rough hills old Winter hath withdrawn 
Strengthless—but still at intervals will send 
Light feeble frosts, with drops of diamond white, 
Nocking a little while the coming bloom— 
Still soils with showers of sharp and bitter sleet, 
In anger impotent, the earth’s green robe ; 
But the sun suffers not the ling’ring snew— 
Everywhere life—everywhere vegetation— 
All nature animate with glowing hues— 
Or, if one spot be touched not by the spirit 
Of the sweet season, there, in colours rich 
As trees or flowers, are sparkling human dresses, 
Turn round, and from this height look back upon 
The town: from its black dungeon gate forth pours, 
In thousand parties, the gay multitude, 
All hap , all indulging in the sunshine! 
All ce’ Phrating the Lord’s resurrection, 
And in themselves exhibiting as ’twere 
A resurrection too—so changed are they, 
So raised above themselves. From chambers damp 
Of poor mean houses—from consuming toil 
Laborious—from the work-yard and the shop ; 
From the imprisonment of walls and roofs, 
And the ion of confining streets ; 
And from the solemn twilight of dim churches— 
All are abroad—all happy in the sun, 
Look, only look, with gaiety how active, 
Thro’ fields and gardeus they disperse themselves : 
How the wide water, far as we can see, 
Is joyous with innumerable boats! 
See, there, one almost sinking with its load 
Parts from the shore ; yonder the hill-top paths 
Are sparkling in the distance with gay . 
And, hark ! the sounds of joy from the far village ! 
Oh! happiness like this is real heaven ! 
The high, the low, in pleasure all uniting— 
Here may I feel that 1 too am a man!” 
Gorne. 


The Whitsuntide of England, as it was, is given in 
some verses of the young t Kirke White. They 
are not of the first order, but in all likelihood the 
result of actual observation :— 


“ Hark, how merrily, from distant tower, 
Ring round the village bells: now on the gale 
They rise with gradual swell, distinct and loud ; 
Anon they die upon the pensive ear, 
Melting in faintest music. They bespeak 
A day of jubilee, and oft they bear, 
Commixt along the unfrequented shore, 
The sound of village dance and tabor loud, 
Startling the musing ear of solitude. 


Such is the jocund waxe of Whitsuntide, 
When happy superstition, gabbling eld, 
Holds her anhurtful bols. All the day 
The rustic revellers ply the mazy dance 
On the smooth shaven green, and then at eve 
Commence the harmless rites and auguries ; 
And many a tale of ancient days goes round. 
They tell of wizard seer, whose potent spells 
Could hold in dreadfal thrall Me labooring moon, 
Or draw the fixed stars from their emineuce 
And still the midnight tempest; then, anon, 
Tell of uncharnelled spectres, seen to glide 
Along the lone wood’s unfrequented path, 
Startling the nighted traveller; while the sound 
ae murmurs, beard to come 
rom ceutre of the d ing gl 
Struck on his frozen ear.” aro ae 
Kirke Wurre. 


Herrick is especially the poet of our old holidays, 
and he shall tell us of the English Wake of the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century :— 


* Come, Anthea, let us two 
Go to feast, as others do ; 
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Tarts and custards, crearas and cakes, 

Are the junketts still at wakes ; 

Unto which the tribes resort, 

Where the business is the sport : 

Morris-clancers thou shalt see, 

Marian, too, in pagentrie ; 

And a mimick to devise 

Many grinning properties . 

Players there will be, and those 

Base in action as in clothes ; 

Yet with strutting they will please 

The incurious villages : 

Near the dying of the day, 

There will be a cudgell-play, 

Where a coxcomb will be broke, 

Ere a good word can be spoke : 

But the auger ends all here, 

Drencht in ale, or drown'd in beer. 

Happy rustics! best couteut 

With the cheapest merriment ; 

An1 possess no other fear 

Than to want the wake next year.” 
Heraick. 


We shall have more to say on the subject of Holi- 
days when we come to May Games. 





RAIN-MAKERS. 


Ir is interesting to notice the great similarity in the 
manners and customs of different uncivilized nations. 
However much they may differ in the broad features 
of language and religion, yet the workings of the 
human heart and understanding, of human hopes and 
fears, produce results more or Jess common to all. In 
similar climates, similar means of defence against the 
weather are adopted, modified chiefly by the natural 
productions which are at hand; similar wants engen- 
der similar contrivances, and similar objects of fear or 
dread engender similar superstitions. The crafty 
operate upon the credulous by similar appeals to their 
cupidity ; and generally, wherever an object is to be 
gained or a desire to be gratified, persons are ready to 
proffer the means for satisfying every want. 

The Caffers of Southern Africa, the natives of Ceylon, 
the Mandans of North America, and other widely sepa- 
rated tribes, have their rain-makers, who pretend to 
command the clouds by means of certain magic charms 
of which they have the secret. These impostors natur- 
ally have most power in countries which are subject to 
frequent droughts and where the people depend for 
subsistence upon corn or cattle. Such 1s the case with 
the Caffers, among whom a belief prevails that rain can 
be withheld or granted at the will of their ‘ Igiaka- 
lumsulu,’ or rain-doctors. They therefore seek the 
assistance of one of them with much ceremony :—The 
chief and his attendant warriors proceed in state to his 
dwelling with presents of cattle; and after signifying 
their request they institute a grand feast which often 
lasts many days, during which the impostor pretends 
that he is using his magic charms, They are at length 
dismissed with a variety of instructions, on the due 
observance of which the expected boon is made to 
depend. These instructions are generally of the most 
trivial nature—they are not to Jook back during their 
anon | home ; or they are not to speak ; or they are to 
compel every one they meet to return home with them ; 
and so on. If rain occurs, the credit is of course 
assumed by and conceded to the rain-maker; if dis- 
appointment ensues, they blame themselves and are 
blamed by him for want of exact attention to his in- 
structions; the idle ceremony is again repeated; the 
poor people have again to make presents and to feast 
and to receive instructions; thus much time is con- 
sumed, during which the season of drought frequently 
passes away. 
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The Missionaries among these people have attempted 
to dispel the illusion. One of the most intelligent of 
the Caffers once visited Mr. Shaw and said he was 
determined to have the question set at rest, whether or 
no the rain-maker could produce rain. ‘“ We will have 
our rain-maker summoned to meet you in an open 
plain,” said he, “ when all the Caffers of the surround- 
ing kraals shall be present, to judge between you and 
him.” This was agreed to, pa at the appointed time 
and place thousands of Caffers from the neighbouring 
country appeared in their war-dresses. Mr. Shaw 
being confronted with a celebrated rain-maker, declared 
openly that God alone gave rain; and offered to pre- 
sent the rain-maker with a team of oxen if he should 
succeed in causing any to descend within a certain 
specified time. This was agreed to; the rain-maker 
commenced his ceremonies, which are said to have 
been well calculated to impose upon an ignorant and 
superstitious people. The time having expired with- 
out any signs of rain, the chief who had convened the 
meeting inquired of the rain-maker why he had so 
long imposed upon them? The rain-maker evaded the 
question and complained that he had not been paid 
well enough for the rain, and he appealed to all pre- 
sent to say whether rain had not always been forth- 
coming on proper remuneration. Mr. Shaw here 
pointed out some half-famished cattle belonging to the 
rain-maker which were to be seen on an adjacent hill] 
starving for want of pasturage; thus clearly proving 
that had he possessed the skill to which he pretended 
it was not likely he would have neglected his own 
interests. To this the rain-maker adroitly sere, 
addressing the people—“I never found a difficulty in 
making rain, until he came among us” (pointing to 
Mr. Shaw); “but now no sooner do I collect the 
clouds, and the rain is about to fall in copious showers 
on the dry and parched soil, than there immediately 
begins a sound of ting, ting. ting” (alluding to the 
chapel bell), “ which puts the clouds to flight, and 
prevents the rain from descending on your Jand.”* Mr. 
Shaw could not decide as to the effect of this ingenious 
plea upon the majority of the Caffers, but he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the intelligent native 
who consulted him on the subject never made any more 
presents for rain. 

The natives of Ceylon are also accustomed in dry 
seasons to seek the aid of the rain-maker. Major 
Forbes gives an account of one of these pretenders 
who having long plied a lucrative trade wished to retire 
from business; but the attempt nearly cost him his 
life. He had succeeded in thoroughly convincing the 
people of his ability to command rain; but they argued 
that a — endowed with so useful a faculty ought 
not to have the exercise of this talent left to his own 
caprice ; but when required by a whole village he 
should be obliged to furnish rain in sufficient quan- 
tities: that if he did so he was to be liberally rewarded ; 
but if he refused he was to be tormented with thorns 
or beaten into compliance. He had suffered many 
severe punishments, and it was in vain that he pro- 
tested his want of authority over the clouds. A long 
continued drought was destroying the crops, and the 
people at length lost all patience. They dragged the 
poor rain-maker from village to village inflictin 
stripes at each halt. Even the chief of the district had 
determined on having rain by force, if fair means should 
fail, and accordingly ordered the cloud-compeller to be 


* It is not a little curious that this idea should have entered 
the mind of the Caffer, corresponding as it does with the super- 
stitions of nations more civilized than his own, That the sound 
of church bells had some supernatural power to drive away 
thunder-clouds and tempests was long believed in Europe; and 
therefore, on occasion of violent storms, regular peals were rung 








for that especial parpose. 
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conveyed to the village where rain was most required ; 
while ‘on his road thither he was so fortunate as to 
meet Major Forbes, whose protection he immediately 
claimed. “The old man stated that he was in terror 
of his life, for at present there was every appearance 
of continuance of the same dry weather that had 
already done so much mischief; and then gravely pro- 
ceeded to prove to me by many oaths that it was no 
fault of his that no rain was forthcoming. I had some 
difficulty in protecting this old impostor, particularly 
as a few slight showers fell near his village, which was 
situated on one of the highest inhabited parts of the 
district ; and I have no doubt the people thought, not 
that they had been the infatuated dupes of a rogue, 
but that I was imposed upon by a churlish wizard.” 

According to Catlin, the Mandans of North America 
not only have their rain-makers but their rain-stoppers 
also. These people raise a great deal of corn, the cul- 
tivation of which is eutrusted to their women, who in 
times of drought implore their lords to intercede for 
rain. On the arrival of Catlin among them the little 
patches of corn were turning pale and yellow for want 
of rain. “The chiefs and doctors sympathised with 
the plaints of the women, and recommended patience. 
Great deliberation, they said, was necessary in these 
cases; and though they resolved on making the at- 
tempt to produce rain for the benefit of the corn, yet 
they very wisely resolved that to begin too soon might 
ensure their entire defeat in the endeavour, and that 
the longer they put it off the more certain they would 
feel of ultimate success.” At length the “ medicine- 
men,” as their sages are called, assembled in the coun- 
cil-house with the necessary implements and a quantity 
of wild sage and other aromatic herbs, and a fire pre- 
pared to burn them, that their savoury odours might 
ascend to the Great Spirit. 

Now as the “ medicine-men ” are selected from those 
who appear to be the chosen instrumeuts of the Great 
Spirit, ten or fifteen young men on this occasion, offered 
to engage in the ceremonics about to be performed. 
They only were allowed to witness the spells of the doc- 
tors in the medicine-lodge; and they were nominated 
by lot, each one in his turn, to spend a day upon the 
top of the lodge to test the power of his medicine; that 
is, to sce whether the clouds would obey his voice, 
while the doctors were burning incense and singing 
and praying for his success. 

At sunrise, Wah-kee (the shield) was the first who 
ascended the wigwam; he stood all day and counted 
over and over again his mystery beads; the whule 
village assembled round him and prayed for his suc- 
cess; but not acloud mitigated the heat of the day, 
and at sunset he descended from the lodge and went 
home: “his medicine was not good—it kept off the 
rain—he can never be a medicine-man !” 

The next morning at sunrise Om-pah (the elk) 
ascended the lodge. His body was plastered over with 
yellow clay ; he was arined with a shield and a lance ; 
on his head was the skin of a raven, “the bird that 
soars amidst the clouds and above the every 
glance ;” he flourished his shield and brandished his 
lance, but no rain came. 

The attempt on the third day was also without 
results; but on the fourth Wak-a-dah-ha-hee, or the 
White Buffalo’s Hair, ascended the lodge. Now it 
happened that on this day the steam-boat Yellow Stone 
was on her first trip up the Missouri river, and in 
honour of the event approached the Mandan village, 
firing salutes from a twelve-pounder on her deck. 
The poor fellow on the roof of the lodge mistaking the 
report of the cannon for the thunder, although there 
was not a cloud to be seen, directed all his attention to 
the point from which the sound appeared to emanate, 
when from his elevated position he saw with horror a 
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roaring pufling monster ging. He stood mo- 
tionless for a long time and then in trembling accents 
addressed the people, “ My friends, we shall get no 
rain; you see there are no clouds; but the power of 
my medicine is great; it has brought a thtinder-ship! 
look and sce it! the thunder you hear is out of her 
mouth, and the lightning which you see is on the 
waters.” 

The terror of the friendly Mandans being somewhat 
ee on finding friends on board the steamer, and 
White Buffalo’s Hair being somewhat flattered at the 
admitted power of his medicine, the cloud-compelling 
operations were for a time suspended, but the candi- 
date having observed a black cloud jutting up in the 
horizon, he instantly seized his shield and with a bow 
in his hand again mounted the lodge. With his face 
and shield presented to the cloud and his bow drawn, 
he stood and harangued the village; he boasted of his 
superhuman powers whereby he could command the 
cloud to come nearer and draw down its contents upon 
the heads and the corn-fields of the Mandans. Thus 
he stood waving his shield, stamping his foot, and 
frowning as he drew his bow and commanded the 
cloud to rain. When the cloud was over the village 
he drew the arrow to its head, shot at the cloud and 
then exclaimed, “ My friends! it is done. Wak-a-dah- 
ha-hee’s arrow has entered that black cloud, and the 
Mandans wil] be wet with the water of the skies!” 
His predictions were true; the rain shortly began to 
fall in torrents, and he descended from his high place 
to receive the style and title of medicine-man. 

Mr. Catlin (whose account of the above we consider- 
ably abridge) remarks, that when the Mandans under- 
take to make it rain, they never fail to succeed, for 
their ceremonies are continued until the rain begins 
to fall. By some such infallible process have the medi- 
cine-men, the soothsayers, the conjurors, and the magi- 
cians of different ages and countries maintained their 
credit with the simple. 





The Kangaroo.—This, the largest description of animal of 
any kind as yet discovered in Australia, abounds in many of 
the unsettled or thinly-populated portions of the country, and 
afferds an object of both chase and food to the settler. In the 
Portland Bay district, I have seen flocks of these animals as 
numerous as thirty, or even more; and I have shot a boomer, 
. in the vicinity of Mount Rouse, that weighed upwards of two 

hundredweight. The head and neck are gracefully formed, and 
small; the fore-feet short—not more than one-third the length of 
the hind ones; the body gradually increases in size towards the 
hind quarters ; the hind legs are of great length, particularly the 
extreme joints, off which, and the tail, the animal springs. The 
termination of the leg is a sharp-pointed hoof, with which they 
will easily tear the largest dog completely open, if they are 
rushed on too unwarily. Across the hips is strong, thick, and 
firm ; but in their evormous tails their greatest strength lies: off 
this, in nearly an erect posture, resting also ou their hind legs, 
they will spring to an incredible distance—as much as twenty 
yards and more ata single bound. Up a hill, owing to their 
short fore-legs, their speed is great, whilst down it they are at a 
disadvantage—if going at speed, actually rolling completely 
over at times. This is the point at which they are most easily 
run into. The tail of the kangaroo is frequently found as large 
as twenty-five pounds, and makes one of the best soups that 
possibly can be imagined. The hind quarters, which are all the 
settler generally troubles himself to briug home (as the fore are 
uncommonly lean), make a capital substitute for venison ; and 
I have eaten of a kangaroo stew—as good a dish as I ever would 
wish to partake of. The skin is largely used for upper leather 
for boots; and for softness, pliability, and beauty, is much 
superior to the best calf-skin, As an object of the chase, it 
affords much amusement both to the marksman and huntsman, 
but particularly the latter. Hunting in Australia is far different 
to a mere fox-chase in England. There the uudulating open 
forest country, strewed here and there with the prostrate giants of 
‘ts bosom, presents a fur different and more exhilarating scene. 
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Your couple of powerful kangaroo dogs (twice the size and 
strength S quaint) are by your side; you ascend, quietly, 
a gentle vity; and before you, at some two hundred yards, 
a couple of boomers are quietly grazing. For a moment they 
gaze at you, and the next instant are bounding through the 
forest at a racing pace, Your dogs catch a glimpse of them, 
and are off in pursuit, whilst you, exhilarated with the opening 
sport, send your echoing cry through the glades and join in the 
chase, clearing dead trees, rocks, and all that obstructs your 
course, After a rapid run of some four or five miles, the won 
garoo stands at bay, with his back to a tree ; the dogs are either 
watching an opportunity to rush in, or are afraid to try the 
experimeut: you ride up, and either distract the kangaroo’s 
attention, so as to give the dogs an opportunity to effect their 
object, or at once settle the sport by the aid of your rifle— 
Reminiscences of Australia. 


Ory of the Jackal.—Troops of jackals, after dark, serenaded 
us with their mournful yelpings, of all cries the most sad and 
melancholy. Imagine some dozen children of tender age, 
mourning and sobbing to allay their pain, then bursting forth in 
chorus with bitter and heartrending lamentation ; such is the cry 
of the jackal.—_Lothen. 





Whales mistaken for Rocks.—Captain King, of his Majesty's 
ship “ Adventure,” says :—“On the Ist of January, 1828, in 
latitude 43° 17’, and longitude 61° 9/, I was informed that we 
were close to a rock. Upon going on deck I saw the object ; 
but in a very short time I perceived it was a dead whale, upon 
whose half-putrid body large flocks of birds were feeding. Man 
on board were, however, sceptical, until, on passing to leew: 
the strong odour testified the fact. Its ap nee certainly was 
very like the summit of a dark brown rock, covered with weeds 
and barnacles, and the myriads of birds which surrounded it 
added to the deception. It could, however, be distinguished by 
its buoyancy; for the water did not break over it, as of course it 
would have done had it been a fixed body. Such is probably 
the origin of half the ‘vigias’ that are furmed on the charts, 
Whales, when struck by the fishers, frequently escape, and 
perish ; the carcass then floats on the surface of the sea, until 
decomposed, or eaten by birds and fishes. A small vessel 
striking against such a mass would probably be severely injured ; 
and at night the body, from its buoyancy, and the sea not break- 
ing against it, would not be readily seen.” Captain Fitz-Roy, 
of the “ Beagle,” writes :—“ 14th January, 1830, We were at 
this time running free, under treble-reefed topsails, with top- 


gallant yards and masts on deck ; the wind being strong from west- ,. 


north-west, but the weather tolerably clear. Suddenly the boat- 
swain hailed, ‘ Hard a-port—a rock under the bows!’ Round the 
little vessel turned, dhaest as fast as the order was given; but 
the thrill that shot through us was happily not the precursor of 
our destruction; for the supposed rock proved to be a huge 
whale which had risen close to the bows, and was mistaken for 
the top of a rock by the boatswain, who was looking out on the 
forecastle, while I was at the mast-head, and the ‘ hands’ were 
upon deck.”— Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle. 


Singular Aqueduct.——Ou entering the town of Perge (Asia 
Minor) I noticed a wall which at first I thought was Cyclupean, 
but afterwards found it to be of rock or stone without joints. On 
following it there appeared in places some joiuted stone wall, 
and to my surprise I discovered that this had been an aqueduct, 
and that the deposit from the water had formed a solid mass, or 
cast, from which the stove walls which had formerly enclosed it 
had fallen away ; in some places these walls remained, but were 
entirely encrusted in the deposit, which, having filled up the 
original water-course, extended over its sides, covering the whole 
structure, and giving the appearance of a solid stone wall. I» many 
water-courses in the town I found the arch of masoury inclosing 
a solid mass of the stone formed by this deposit ; and the earthen 
pipes which were placed upright against the buildings, some of 
six inches in diameter, were in many instances completely filled 
up, or had an opening or bore left uot larger than a quill; these 
were probably rendered useless during the existence of the town.— 

llowes. 
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